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MARRIAGE 

A LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY 

If there be any one subject which it especially 
concerns a young woman to understand, both in 
itself generally, and in its application to her own 
particularhabits and circumstances, IT IS THAT OF 
MARRIAGE ; and if there be any one subj ect of more 
perplexing delicacy than any other to advise a 
young woman about, above all for one of a different 
sex, and of no marked inequality in respect of age, 
however the attempt may seem authorised by 
intimacy and nearness of kindred ; if there be one 
that at once attracts by its importance, and repels 
by its difficulty, IT IS THAT OF MARRIAGE. To 
both sexes, indeed, it is a state of deep and awful 
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interest, and to enter into it without proportionate 
forethought, is, in both, aUke an act of folly and 
self-degradation. But in a woman, if she have 
sense and sensibility enough to deserve the name, 
it is an act tantamount to suicide — for it is a state 
which, once entered into, fills the whole sphere of 
a woman's moral and personal being, her enjoy- 
ments, and her duties, dismissing none, adding 
many, and modifying all. Even those duties (if 
such there be) which it may seem to * leave behind, 
it does but transfer ; say, rather, it re-imposes and 
re-consecrates them under yet dearer names ; 
(though names more dear than those of daughter 
and sister it is not easy to imagine) ; at all events, 
with obligations additionally binding on her con- 
science, because undertaken by an act of her own 
free will. A woman — mark me ! in using that 
term I still have before my mind the idea of 

* Too often, I fear, on the supposed sanction of the 
mis-translated, and still worse interpreted, text, Gen. ii. 42. 
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womanhood, and suppose the individual to possess 
its characteristic constituents — a woman in a 
single state may be happy, and may be miserable ; 
but most happy, most miserable, these are epithets 
which, with rare exceptions, belong exclusively to 
a wife. The tree of full life, and that " whose 
mortal taste brings death " into the heart, these, 

my dear , grow in the probationary Eden of 

courtship alone. To the many of both sexes I am 
well aware this Eden of matrimony is but a kitchen 
garden, a thing of profit and convenience, in an 
even temperature between indifference and liking, 
where the beds, bordered with thrift, reject all 
higher attractions than the homely charms of 
marygold and pennyroyal, or whatever else is 
good to boil in the pot, or to make the pot boil ; or 
if there be aught of richer fragrance and more 
delicate hues, it is put or suffered there, not for the 

blossom, but for the pod. But this, my dear , 

is neither the soil, climate, nor aspect, in which 
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your " heart's ease," or your " herbs of grace," 

would bloom or bourgeon. 

To be happy in marriage life, nay, (unless you 
marry with the prospect of sinking into a lower 
state of moral feeling, and of gradually quenching 
in yourself all hope, and all aspiration that looks 
beyond animal comforts, and the outside shows of 
worldly respectability), in order not to be miser- 
able, you must have a soul-ma.te, as well as a house 
or a yoke-maite ; you must have a husband whom, 
before the altar, making yourself at that moment 
distinctly conscious of the presence of Almighty 
God, to whom you appeal, you can safely, that is, 
according to your confident belief, grounded on 
sufficient opportunities of observation, conscien- 
tiously vow to love, honour, and respect. With 
what disgust would you not turn from a sordid, 
with what horror would you not recoil from a 
contagious or infectious garment offered to you ? 
You would not suffer it to come near your skin. 
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And would you surrender your person, would you 
blend your whole personality, as far as God has put 
it in your power to do so, all that you call "I", — 
soul, body and estate — with one, the contagion of 
whose principles, the infection or sordidness of 
whose habits and conversation, you would have to 
guard against in behalf of your own soul ; and the 
insidious influence of which, on the tone and spirit 
of your thoughts, feelings, objects, and unconscious 
tendencies and manners, would be as the atmo- 
sphere in which you lived ! Or, were the man's 
character merely negative in these respects — were 
he only incapable of understanding the develop- 
ment of your moral being, including all those minor 
duties and objects of quiet pursuit and enjoyment 
which constitute the moral taste — were he only 
. indifferent to the interest you felt for his and your 
own salvation, and for the conditions of your 
reunion in the world to come — still it would be a 
benumbing influence, and the heart may be starved 
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where it is neither stabbed nor poisoned. God 
said, that it was not well for the human being to 
be alone : to be what we ought to be, we need 
support, help, communion in good. What, then, 
if instead of a helpmate we take an obstacle, a 
daily counter-action ? But the mere want of what 
God has rendered necessary, or most desirable for 
us, is itself an obstacle. Virtue sickens in the air 
of the marshes, loaded with poisonous effluvia ; 
but even where the air is merely deficient in the 
due quantity of its vital element, and where there 
is too little, though what there is may be faultless, 
human virtue lives but a panting and anxious life. 
For as to a young woman's marrying in the hope 
of reforming the man's principles, you will join 
with me in smiling at the presumption, or more 
probably the pretext ; as if the man was likely to 
appreciate, as of very serious importance, a danger 
which the wife had not feared to risk on so slender 
a chance, or be persuaded by her to feel as hateful 
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the very qualities which she had taken to her 
bosom, as a few weeds in a nosegay that she might 
pick out at leisure. 

Well, you will perhaps reply, you would have 
convinced me, if I had not been convinced before, 
of the misery attendant on an unfit choice, and the 
criminal folly of a rash and careless one. But by 
what marks am I to distinguish the suitable from 
the unsuitable ? What are the criteria, or at least 
the most promising signs, of a man likely to prove 
a good husband to a good wife ? And, as far as you 
can judge from your knowledge of my character, 
principles, and temper likely to find his happiness 
in me, and to make me happy and deserving to be 
so ? For perfection can be expected on neither 
side. 

Most true ; and whilst the defects are both in 
their kind and their degree within the bounds of 
that imperfection which is common to all in our 
present state, the best and wisest way that a wife 
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can adopt, is to regard even faulty trifles as serious 
faults in herself, and yet to bear with the same or 
equivalent faults as trifles in her husband. If the 
fault is removable, well and good ; if not, it is a 
speck in a diamond — set the jewel in the marriage 
ring with the speck downmost. But it is one 
thing to choose for the companion of our life a 
man troubled with occasional headaches or indi- 
gestion, and another to run into the arms of 
inveterate gout or consumption, (even though the 
consequent hectic should render the countenance 
still more winning and beautiful), or of hemiplegia, 
that is, of palsy on one side. For, as you will see 
that I am speaking figuratively, and under the 
names of bodily complaints am really thinking and 
meaning you to think, of moral and intellectual 
defects and diseases, I have hazarded the hard 
word " hemiplegia ; " as I can conceive no more 
striking and appropriate image or symbol of an 
individual with one half of his being, that is, his 
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person, manners, and circumstances, well, and as 
it should be, while the other, and inestimably more 
precious half, is but half alive, blighted and 
insensate. Now, for the prevention of the perilous 
mistake into which a personal prepossession is too 
apt to seduce the young and marriageable, and 
females more often, perhaps, than males, from the 
very gentleness of their sex, the mistake of looking 
through the diminishing end of the glass, and con- 
founding vices with foibles, I know no better way 
than by attempting to answer the questions which 
I have supposed you to put, viz., what are the 
marks, etc., first, generally, and secondly, in par- 
ticular application to yourself ? In the latter I can 
of course only speak conjecturally, except as your 
outward circumstances and relative duties are con- 
cerned ; in all else, you must be both querist and 
respondent. But the former, the knowledge of 
which will be no mean assistance to you in solving 
the latter for your own satisfaction, I think I can 
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answer distinctly and clearly ; and with this, there- 
fore, we will begin. 

You would have reason to regard your sex 
affronted, if I supposed it necessary to warn any ' 
good woman against open viciousness in a lover, 
or avowed indifference to the great principles of 
moral obligations, religious, social, or domestic. 
By " religious," I do not here mean matters of 
opinion, or differences of belief, in points where 
good and wise men have agreed to differ. Re- 
ligious, in my present use of the word, is but 
morality in reference to all that is permanent and 
imperishable ; God and our souls, for instance ; aad 
morality is religion in its application to individuals, 
circumstances, the various relations and spheres in 
which we happen to be placed ; in short, to all, to 
all that is contingent and transitory, and passes 
away, leaving no abiding trace but the conscious- 
ness of having or not having done our duty in 
each. 
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I would fain, if the experience of life would 
permit me, think it no less superfluous to dissuade 
a woman of common foresight and information, 
from encouraging the addresses of one, however 
unobjectionable or even desirable in other respects, 
who she knew, or had good reason to believe, was, 
by acquired or hereditary constitution, affected by 
those mournful complaints which, it is well known, 
are ordinarily transmitted to the offspring, to one, 
or more, or all. But, alas ! it often happens, that 
afflictions of this nature are united with the highest 
worth and the most winning attractions of head, 
heart, and person ; nay, that they often add to the 
native good qualities of the individual a tenderness, 
a sensibility, a quickness of perception, and a 
vivacity of principle, that cannot but conciliate an 
interest in behalf of the possessor in the affections 
of a woman, strong in proportion to the degree in 
which she is herself characterised by the same 
excellence. Manly virtues and manly sense, with 
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feminine manners without effeminacy, form such 
an assemblage, a tout ensemble so dehghtful to the 
womanly heart, that it demands a hard, a cruel 
struggle to find in any ground of objection an 
effective counterpoise, a decisive negative. Yet 
the struggle must be made, and must end in the 
decisive and, if possible, the preventive " No ; " 
or all claims to reason and conscience, and to that 
distinctive and impress of divinity on womanhood, 
the maternal soul, must be abandoned. The 
probable misfortunes attendant on the early death 
of the head of the family are the least fearful of 
the consequences that may rationally be expected 
from such a choice. The mother's anguish, the 
father's heart-wasting self-reproach, the recollec- 
tion of that innocent lost, the sight of this darling 
suffering, the dread of the future,^in fine, the 
conversion of heaven's choicest blessings into 
sources of anguish and subjects of remorse — I have 
seen all this in more than one miserable, and most 
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miserable, because amiable and affectionate, couple, 
and have seen that the sane constitution of one 
parent has not availed against the taint on the 
other. Would to God the picture I have here 
exhibited were as imaginary in itself as its exhibi- 
tion is unnecessary, and the reality of improbable 
occurrence, for you. 

Dismissing, therefore, as taken for granted, or 
altogether inapplicable, all objections grounded on 
gross and palpable unfitness for a state of moral 
and personal union and lifelong interdependence — 
and less than this is not marriage, whether the 
unfitness result from constitutional or from moral 
defect or derangement ; and with these, and only 
not quite so bad, dismissing too the objections from 
want of competence, on both sides, in worldly 
means, proportional to their former rank and 
habits ; and yet what worse or more degradingly 
selfish, (yea, the very dregs and sediment of selfish- 
ness, after the more refined and human portion of 
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it, the sense of self-interest, has been drawn off) 
what worse, I repeat, can be said of the beasts of 
the field, without reflection, without forethought, 
of whom and for whose offspring nature has taken 
the responsibility upon herself ? Putting all these 
aside, as too obvious to require argument or 
exposition, I will now pass to those marks which 
too frequently are overlooked, however obvious in 
themselves they may be ; but which ought to be 
looked for, and looked after, by every woman who 
has ever reflected on the words " my future hus- 
band " with more than girlish feelings and fancies. 
And if the absence of these marks in an individual 
furnishes a decisive reason for the rejection of his 
addresses, there are others the presence of which 
forms a sufficient ground for hesitation, and I will 
begin with an instance. 

When you hear a man making exceptions to any 
fundamental law of duty in favour of some par- 
ticular pursuit or passion, and considering the 
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dictates of honour as neither more nor less than 
motives of selfish prudence in respect of character ; 
in other words, as conventional and ever-changing 
regulations, the breach of which will, if detected, 
blackball the offender and send him to Coventry 
in that particular rank and class of society of 
which he was born, or has become a member ; 
when, instead of giving instantaneous and uncon- 
ditional obedience to the original voice from within, 
a man substitutes for this, and listens after the 
mere echo of the voice from without ; his know- 
ledge, I mean, of what is commanded by fashion 
and enforced by the foreseen consequences of non- 
compliance on his worldly reputation, (thus, I 
myself heard a buckish clergyman, a clerical 
Nimrod, at Salisbury, avow, that he would " cheat 
his own father in a horse,") then I say, that to 
smile, or to show yourself smiling angry, as if a 
tap with your fan was a sufficient punishment, and 
a " for shame ! you don't think so, I am sure," or 
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" you should not say so/' a sufficient reproof, 
would be an ominous symptom either of your own 
laxity of moral principle and deadness to true 
honour, and the unspeakable contemptibleness of 
this gentlemanly counterfeit of it, or of your 
abandonment to a blind passion, kindled by super- 
ficial advantages and outside agreeables, and 
blown and fuelled by that most base, and yet 
frequent thought, " one must not be over nice, or 
a woman may say No till no one asks her to say 
Yes." And what does this amount to (with all 
the other pretty common-places as, " what right 
have I to expect an angel in the shape of a man ? 
etc., etc.) but the plain confession, " I want to be 
married ; the better the man the luckier for me ; I 
have made up my mind to be the mistress of a 
family ; in short, I want to be married ! " Under 
this head you may safely place all the knowing 
principles of action, so often and so boastingly 
confessed by your clever fellows — " I take care of 
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number one ; hey, neighbour : what say you ? " — ■ 
" Each for hhnself, and God for us all : that's my 
maxim." And likewise, as the very same essen- 
tially, though in a more dignified and seemly 
form, the principle of determining whether a 
thing is right or wrong by its supposed con- 
sequences. 

There are men who let their life pass away 
without a single effort to do good either to friend 
or neighbour, to their country or their religion, on 
the strength of the question — " What good will it 
do ? " But woe to the man who is incapable of 
feeling that the greatest possible good he can do 
for himself or for others, is to do his duty, and to 
leave the consequences to God. But it will be 
answered, " How can we ascertain that it is our 
duty, but by weighing the probable consequences ? 
Besides, no one can act without, motives ; and all 
motives must at last have respect to the agent's 
own self-interest ; and that is the reason why 
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religion is so useful^ because it carries on our self- 
interest beyond the grave ! " 

O, my dear ! so many worthy persons who 

really, though unconsciously, both act from, and 
are actuated by, far nobler impulses, are educated 
to talk in this language, that I dare not expose the 
folly, turpitude, immorality, and irreligion of this 
system, without premising the necessity of trying 
to discover, previous to your forming a fixed 
opinion respecting the true character of the indi- 
viduals from whom you may have heard declara- 
tions of this kind, whether the sentiments proceed 
from the tongue only, or, at worst, from a misin- 
structed understanding, or are the native growth 

of his heart. 

S. T. C. 
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